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FOREWORD 


The “Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library” was founded in 
November, 1946, and inaugurated the series of lectures, of 
which this is the twenty-ninth, to promote interest in, and 
support for, the Library. This lecture was delivered on 21 
October, 1975. Previous lectures in the series have been:— 


1st. 

1947. 

dr. williams and his library, by Stephen Kay 
Jones. lOp. 

2nd. 

1948. 

LITERARY CRITICISM, COMMON SENSE, AND THE 

bible, by Sir Frederick Kenyon. lOp. 

3rd. 

1949. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND THE WORSHIP 

of the non-anglican churches, by William D. 
Maxwell, T.D., B.D., Ph.D. (Out of print.) 

4th. 

1950. 

THE HEBREW SCROLLS FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 

of jericho and the dead sea, by G. R. Driver, 
M.A., F.B.A. (Out of print.) 

5th. 

1951. 

RICHARD BAXTER AND PHILIP DODDRIDGE: A 
STUDY IN a tradition, by Geoffrey F. Nuttall, 
M.A., D.D. 20p. 

6th. 

1952. 

THE TRIAL of jesus, by G. D. Kilpatrick, D.D. 

20p. 

7th. 

1953. 

ORGANIC DESIGN: SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM RAY 

to paley, by G. E. Raven, D.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 
lOp. 

8th. 

1954. 

THE TRUE AND the valid, by R. I. Aaron. 20p. 

9th. 

1955. 

CISTERCIANS AND CLUNIACS; THE CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN ST. BERNARD AND PETER THE VENER¬ 
ABLE, by M. D. Knowles, O.S.B., Litt. D., F.B.A. 
{Out of print.) 


10th. 1956. THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF DEAN MANSEL, by 

W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Litt. 

20p. 


11th. 1957. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, SAMUEL HOLDEN, AND THE 

dissenting deputies, by Norman C. Hunt, 
Ph.D. 20p. 

12th. 1958. facts and obligations, by Dorothy Emmet. 

20p. 

13th. 1959. ascetics and humanists in eleventh-century 
byzantium, by Joan M. Hussey, Ph.D. 20p. 

14th. 1960. the essene problem, by Matthew Black, D.D., 
D.Litt., D.Theol. 30p. 

15th. 1961. a neglected text of the “song of songs”, by 
W. D. McHardy, D.Phil,, D.D. {Notpublished.) 

16th. 1962. DANIEL WILLIAMS—“PRESBYTERIAN BISHOP”, by 
Roger Thomas, M.A. 30p. 

17th. 1963 A MIRROR OF ELIZABETHAN PURITANISM: THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF “GODLY MASTER DERING”, by 

Patrick Collinson, M.A., Ph.D. 30p. 

18th. 1964. methodism and the puritans, by John A 
Newton, M.A., Ph.D. 30p. 

19th. 1965. FRIENDS OF humanity with special reference 
TO THE QUAKER, WILLIAM ALLEN 1770 - 1843, by 

L. Hugh Doncaster, B.Sc. 30p. 

20th. 1966. FROM DARWIN to blatchford: the role of 
DARWINISM IN CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC 1875 - 

1910, by John Kent, M.A., Ph.D. 30p. 

21st. 1967. DISSENTERS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN MID-VICTORIAN 

England, by F. R. Salter, O.B.E., M.A. 30p. 

22nd. 1968. the significance of the bhagavad-gItA for 
Christian theology, by E. Geoffrey Parrinder, 

M. A., D.D., Ph.D. 30p. 

23rd. 1969. Joseph butler 1692 - 1752, some features of 
his life and thought, by Ian Ramsey, D.D. 
30p. 



24th. 

1970. 

EDWARD CARPENTER 1844 - 1929. A RESTATE¬ 
MENT AND reappraisal, by Edward Carpenter, 
M.A., Ph.D., B.D. 30p. 

25th. 

1971. 

JOHN A LASCO 1499 - 1560. A pole in reform¬ 
ation ENGLAND, by Basil Hall, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. 30p. 

26th. 

1972. 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DEFENDER OF ISLAM - 
HENRY STUBBE (1632 - 76) AND HIS BOOK, by 
Peter Holt, M.A., D.Phil., D.Litt. 

27th. 

1973. 

piety in queen victoria’s reign, by Elizabeth 
Longford, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 

28th. 

1974. 

WHICH GOD is dead?, by R. C. Zaehner, F.B.A. 


The 1976 Lecture will be given by C. F. Stell of the Histori¬ 
cal Monuments Commission on Architects of Dissent: some 
Nonconformist patrons and their architects , and the 1977 Lecture 
by Dr. B. R. White on Hanserd Knollys and Radical Dissent in 
the 17th Century . 


PUBLICATIONS 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS 

1. THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE RELIQUIAE BAXTERIANAE, by 

Geoffrey F. Nuttall. Duplicated '. 1954. Price 5p. In¬ 

cluded in No. 8 below. 

2. A. G. MATTHEWS 9 c< WALKER REVISED**—SUPPLEMENTARY 

index of “intruders** and others. Compiled by 
Charles E. Surman. 1956. Price 20p. 

3. THOMAS JOLLIE’S PAPERS: A LIST OF PAPERS IN DR. 

williams*s library manuscript no. 12.78. 1956. (Out 
of print.) 

4. amyraldus: a list of the works by moIse amyraut in 
dr. Williams’s library. Duplicated. 1957. Price lOp. 

5. notes on the bibliography of early nonconformity 
in dr. Williams’s library. Duplicated. 1957. (Out of 
print.) 

6. “an essay of accommodation” being a scheme for 

UNITING PRESBYTERIANS AND CONGREGATIONALS DRAWN UP 

c. 1681. 1957. Price 20p. 

7. DALLAEUS: A LIST OF THE WORKS BY JEAN DAILL^ IN DR. 

Williams’s library. Duplicated. 1958. (Out of print.) 

8. THE BAXTER TREATISES l A CATALOGUE OF THE RICHARD 
BAXTER PAPERS (OTHER THAN THE LETTERS) IN DR. 

Williams’s library. 1959. Price 30p. 

9. AN earlier version of the “essay of accommodation” 
Duplicated. 1959. Price lOp. 

10. index to the henry crabb robinson letters in dr. 
Williams’s library, being a supplement to the index in 
edith morley’s Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their 
Writers. Compiled by Inez Elliott. 1960. Price 30p. 



11. INDEX TO THE JOHN EVANS LIST OF DISSENTING CONGREGA¬ 
TIONS AND MINISTERS, 1715 - 1729. Compiled by John 
Creasey. 1964. Price 40p. 



OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


dr. Williams’s library catalogues of accessions; 1900 - 
1950. Price £3.00 {cloth), £2.00 {boards). 1951 - 1960. 
Price £1.50 {cloth). 1961 - 1970. Price £4 {cloth). 

GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS IN DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY. By 

Kenneth Twinn. 1969. Price 30p. 

NONCONFORMIST CONGREGATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. A LIST OF 
HISTORIES AND OTHER MATERIAL IN DR. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY. 

1973. Price £1.50. {cloth). 

bulletin of dr. Williams’s library. Published annually. 
Price 20p. 

A list of accessions to the Library for the preceding twelve 
months is published in the Bulletin. 


Lectures 9 Occasional Papers and Other Publications are obtainable 
from Dr. Williamses Library, 14 Gordon Square> WC1H 0AG or 
through booksellers. 



JOHN FOXE THE MARTYROLOGIST, HIS 
LIFE AND TIMES 


John Foxe, if no longer a household name, is a scholar of 
whose work many still have more than a nodding acquaint¬ 
ance. He has not, it is true, like his contemporaries Camden 
and Hakluyt had his name perpetuated by a learned society, 
yet he must be the only theologian of the century of the 
Reformation to have featured in a cartoon in Punch in my 
lifetime. Some of you may remember it: a scholar is working 
in a library—it might even have been intended as Dr. 
Williams’s Library—engrossed in his studies, while the 
librarian whispers to another reader ‘He always sits on Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs to read Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, but 
to-day he’s sitting on Burton and reading Foxe.’ I am not at 
all sure that I grasped the theological significance of the 
return of Foxe to the professor’s favour, nor am I convinced 
that the cartoonist wanted us to read too much into his caption. 
But the readers of Punch were expected to identify Foxe without 
more ado, and I believe their successors would do so to-day. 
Alone of his voluminous writings, the Acts and Monuments 
became a best-seller in Elizabethan England, along with the 
English Bible, Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry 
and Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations . It was part of the staple 
reading of the literate—a far higher proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales than would be again achieved 
until after the passing of the 1870 Education Act; it launched 
10,000 sermons and its English edition shaped the cadences of 
the Authorised Version. 

It was not Foxe’s intention to mould a specifically English 
kind of Protestantism and I cannot detect, as Professor 
William Haller 1 claims to have done, Foxe’s imperturbable 
assurance that England was God’s elect nation and Queen 

1 William Haller, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and the Elect Nation (1963). 
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Elizabeth the Deborah who would lead her Israel to do His 
will. Yet the Acts and Monuments , regardless of the author’s 
objectives, undoubtedly didhelp to shape a national faith when, 
out of the struggle with Spain, a nation was being forged. 
Much later his book was a seminal influence in forming the 
Whig interpretation of history, for what Foxe thought of Mary 
I in turn Macaulay came to think of James II, so that 
Macaulay’s schoolboy was a distant pupil of the martyrologist. 
The bringing out of an edition of the Acts and Monuments in 
1641 had notable effects on the political philosophy as well as 
on the theology proper of the Interregnum. The last edition of 
Foxe’s great work came out when the batde for the Exclusion 
Bill had been lost and the accession of a Roman Catholic 
monarch was daily contemplated. It was that edition that 
Dr. Daniel Williams owned and we may surmise that his 
reading of it influenced the terms of his will and the nature of 
his benefaction. Clerics in controversy were the very stuff 
of English history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Even in the nineteenth century, the broadsides of Dr. S. R. 
Maitland 2 from Lambeth in the heyday of the Oxford 
Movement had their effect on so open-minded a scholar as 
Sir Sidney Lee, whose life of Foxe that he contributed to his 
own Dictionary of National Biography is marred by a partisan 
approach. In this ecumenical age I hope we can be more 
charitable and more understanding. 

Since I am to talk about Foxe’s life and times, let us first 
establish the chief episodes of his life, which spans the seminal 
years from the issue of Luther’s Theses to the eve of the 
Armada. This was an age of fervent and rapid change much 
as our own. ‘When’, he asked, ‘was there any such conversion 
of Christian people in all countries ever heard of, since the 

* Sec for instance ‘Remarks on the New Edition of Foxe’s Work and on 
the Work Itself* in The British Magazine XI and XII (1837) which 
Maitland reprinted as a book, and further articles in Ibid . XIII which 
were not reprinted. His work is discussed in V. Norskov Olsen, John Foxe 
and the Elizabethan Church (1973), 48-9, 88-92. 

3 VII, 581-90. 
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apostles’ time, as hath been since the preaching of Martin 
Luther?’ 4 Go forward to 1587 and there is Francis Drake 
writing from the anchorage at Cadiz to his father’s old friend: 
‘Master Foxe, whereas we have had of late several happy 
successes against the Spaniards, I do assure myself you have 
faithfully remembered us in your good prayers and therefore I 
have not forgotten briefly to make you a partaker thereof.’ 
That letter, with its touching postscript that ‘Our Protector 
commandeth the whole world’, arrived too late, for Foxe had 
died in London. 6 

Born in Boston, he lost his father in infancy and so was 
brought up in the house of Richard Melton, his mother’s 
second husband. It was the local connexion with Brasenose 
College that brought Foxe to Oxford, with the help of friends, 
when he was sixteen. This was the period of Cromwell’s 
visitors, when leaves from the manuscripts of scholastic 
philosophers were blowing about the quadrangles and it was 
the years of the Great Bible in English. His closest companion 
was Alexander Nowell, the future Dean of St. Paul’s. In 1538 
Foxe became elected a Fellow of Magdalen where he lectured 
in logic and moved towards Protestantism, corresponding with 
Hugh Latimer and the Cambridge theologians and secretly 
reading the works of William Tyndale. Then came the 
Catholic reaction; discussions with the German Lutherans 
were abandoned, Lambert was burnt, Barnes was being 
cornered by Bishop Gardiner and then Cromwell fell, on the 
charge of being a ‘sacramentary.’ Those with Protestant 
leanings came under suspicion and in the year that Anne 
Askewe went to the stake Foxe resigned his fellowship with 
five of his colleagues before the university was subjected to a 
further visitation. He found a niche in Warwickshire, at 
Charlecote, the house of William Lucy near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where he taught Thomas Lucy, a boy of fourteen—the 

4 Acts and Monuments (cd. Pratt, 1870), IV, 256. (hereafter cited as 
A. & M.). 

8 B. M., Harleian Mss, CLXVII, fo. 104. 
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same who thirty years on would be prosecuting William 
Shakespeare for deer-stealing and as a result earn a place in 
literature as Justice Shallow. In February 1547 Foxe married 
a member of the Lucy household, Agnes Randall, and soon 
afterwards they moved to a much grander establishment, that 
of the widowed Duchess of Richmond. 

There is a purple patch in his Life about his living in London 
in great poverty and being seen in St. Paul’s cathedral at the 
end of his tether, just before Mary Fitzroy invited him to 
enter her service. 6 She was looking for a suitable tutor of her 
nephews and niece, the children of Surrey, the poet, who had 
been executed as Henry VIII was dying. At first the eldest boy 
was placed with Sir John Williams, the treasurer of the Court 
of Augmentations, while the others stayed with a Norfolk 
squire. Then the Privy Council decided to have the children 
together with their aunt, the childless widow of Henry VIII’s 
natural son. The Duchess of Richmond had Mountjoy House 
in the Barbican as her London home and was tenant of 
Reigate Castle. She was a cultivated woman who was at last 
able to give open support to the principles of the Reformed 
religion. For five years, until Edward Vi’s death, Foxe taught 
the Howard children, who had previously been tutored by 
Hadrianus Junius. His indoctrination of his pupils was anathema 
to their grandfather, the former Lord Treasurer Norfolk who 
had escaped execution in 1547 by a hairsbreadth and spent 
the whole of Edward’s reign in the Tower, waiting for the 
demise of the Crown, his own return to power and the restitu¬ 
tion of Catholicism. Once in 1540 when an official had quoted 
the Bible to him to help an argument, the third duke had 
answered him, T have never read the Scripture, nor never will 
read it. It was merry in England afore the new learning came 
up.’ Study of the Scriptures, however, formed a vital part of 
the curriculum at Mountjoy House and Reigate, though there 
was plenty of Latin and some Greek. Foxe’s experience led him 
to write his Tables of Grammar, which he hoped might become 

• A. & M. I, i, 9-10. 
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a standard textbook. His eldest charge, Jane, later Countess of 
Westmorland, profited most and Foxe thought she ‘might well 
stand in competition with the most learned men*; her younger 
brother, Henry Howard, was to lecture in rhetoric and civil 
law at Cambridge, but Thomas, the future 4th Duke of 
Norfolk, had no such pretensions to scholarship and became 
‘ashamed of my unskilfulness’ in writing the language of 
Cicero. Once in the mid-1560s when he presided at a Privy 
Council meeting, he had to ask a colleague to talk to the 
Spanish ambassador ‘because his own Latin tongue was not 
ready’. 

One amusing sidelight on Foxe’s years with the Howard 
children was an incident during an August visit to the family 
manor house at East Lulworth in Dorset. Lulworth Cove was 
a regular resort for underhand traffic and there was excitement 
when Captain Brewton, who had plundered a Flemish vessel, 
brought his pinnace into harbour, laden with choice goods. 
Like everyone else in Lulworth, Foxe went aboard the pirate’s 
craft to look over the wares that were going for bargain prices 
and obligingly looked after a parcel of velvets and satins for 
Bartholomew Brewton for a few days. 7 

In 1550 Foxe was ordained deacon by Bishop Ridley of 
London and folk in Reigate became aware of his fervour as a 
preacher. He took a leading part in stamping out the devotions 
made at the shrine of a local madonna, Our Lady of Oulds- 
worth, which many credited with powers of healing. 8 That so 
long after Cromwell’s visitations such shrines should still have 
existed makes it easier for us to appreciate how Gardiner and 
Pole could put back the clock. It is curious that Foxe remained 
in deacon’s orders for so long, for he was still a deacon when 
he went into exile. Perhaps even at Reigate he was questioning 
the nature of his ministry. With Edward Vi’s death and the 
failure of Northumberland’s attempt to put Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne, Foxe lost his post and the heir to the dukedom 

7 See my Thomas Howard, Fourth Duke of Norfolk (1964), 75-6. 

8 A. & M. I, i, 10. 
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of Norfolk was sent as a page in Bishop Gardiner’s household. 
Foxe did not immediately leave England, but stayed in 
London, continuing to see something of young Howard, but 
by the Spring of 1554 he realised it was no longer safe to 
remain. This was a watershed in his life. 

As soon as he landed in the Low Countries he made for 
Rotterdam to gaze with awe at the house in which Erasmus 
had been born, for until now he had seen all his scholarly 
endeavours as carrying on the torch lit by the humanist. 
From Rotterdam he moved to Strasbourg where there were 
numbers of English refugees, but later in the year he settled at 
Frankfurt. The city was tom by doctrinal dissensions, culmin¬ 
ating in Knox’s expulsion and in the autumn of 1555 while 
many of the English community transferred to Geneva, Foxe 
went with Sir Francis Knollys and Edmund Grindal to Basle. 
Here he was with his friend Lawrence Humphrey and came to 
know John Bale and the young Francis Walsingham. 

This exodus was a remarkable phenomenon by any stand¬ 
ards and was of key significance in that, unlike most emigrant 
movements, it was dominated by scholars, who naturally came 
to find shelter and support in university cities. The opportuni¬ 
ties to follow the paths of the wandering scholars of the 
medieval tradition had effectively been ended with England’s 
severance from Rome, but now there was to be a fresh twist. 
Francis Knollys enrolled as a student at Basle University, for 
instance, and Francis Walsingham made the most of his exile 
by proceeding to the degree of civil law at Padua. England has 
subsequently been on the receiving end—welcoming French 
Huguenots, German and Austrian Jews and political refugees 
from many countries in Europe and beyond. It is, accordingly, 
hard for us to think of the reverse process. With the benefit of 
hindsight we know that the bulk of the Protestant emigres 
from Marian England were to return home and, like all 
revenants, they never forgot and found it hard to forgive. 

Foxe saw it as his mission to record the sufferings of the 
persecuted from the origins of Christianity, so men might have 
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‘examples of God’s mighty working in his Church to the con¬ 
firmation of their faith and the edification of Christian life’. 
His work was to be shaped by two distinct influences, the one 
English, the other continental. There was first the work of 
William Tyndale, who was the pioneer English Protestant 
historian of the Church, though he is chiefly remembered as a 
translator of the Bible. Writings such as The Practice of Prelates 
were full of apocalyptic imagery which brought him to identify 
the Pope as Antichrist. Continuing his work was John Bale, 
the ex-Carmelite, who wrote lives of Sir John Oldcastle, Anne 
Askewe and other ‘Protestant heroes’. For both Tyndale and 
Bale events were rapidly moving towards the Second Coming. 
Tyndale had spent the last dozen years of his life in exile and 
went to the stake in the Netherlands in 1536; Bale, after a few 
months as Bishop of Ossory, went abroad to Basle in 1553. 
Bale’s religious plays suggested Foxe’s own apocalyptic drama, 
Christus Triumphans . 9 The continental influences were provided 
by Matthias Flacius of Magdeburg and Johannes Sleidan of 
Strasbourg. Flacius compiled his Catalogue of Witnesses for the 
Truth™ a Lutheran martyrology, and I like to think that Foxe 
when working for Oporinus, the Basle printer, as a proof¬ 
reader helped to see that book through the press. Flacius’ 
chief work was to be his church history, generally known as 
‘The Magdeburg Centuries.’ Sleidan, with whom Foxe dis¬ 
cussed matters in 1555 published The State of Religion and the 
Commonwealth during the reign of Charles F, 11 a work inspired by 
an apocalyptic view of history. Both these writers traced their 
intellectual pedigrees to the fourth-century Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who wrote about the persecution of the early Church. 
Significantly Foxe closely followed Eusebius in relating the 
history of the Church down to Constantine. 

The first-fruits of his labour was issued at Strasbourg in 1554 
and the full title of the first volume of that edition of the Acts 

0 Latin version published in Basle, 1556. A French translation by 
Jacques Bienvenu was brought out in Geneva in 1562. 

10 Catalogues Testium Veritatis (Basle, 1556). 

11 De Statu Religionis et Reipublicae 3 Caro to Qiiinto Caesare, Commentarii. 
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and Monuments shows that he intended to deal with the whole 
of Europe. By 1554, of course, the Marian persecution had 
hardly begun, and this original edition took the tale of persecu¬ 
tion in England from Wycliffe to about 1500. Five years later 
Foxe was able to continue events to 1547 in the Basle edition. 
We know that Grindal helped him to develop an elegant Latin 
style. Again, this was described as ‘Pars Prima’, but before he 
returned to England he passed his notes about martyrs in 
Germany, Switzerland, France and Italy to Henry Pantaleon, 
a physician, who in due course wrote his own account. 12 

The Basle edition of September 1559 was dedicated to his 
ex-pupil, the 4th Duke of Norfolk, just twenty-one, who 
Foxe hoped would, by reading it, become weaned from the 
Catholicism of his later mentors. He was ‘all powerful and 
pious . . . my Maecenas’. When a few weeks later Foxe had 
returned to London, Norfolk sent him a touching letter and 
out of deference wrote in Latin. He found rooms for Foxe, his 
wife and two children at his house in Aldgate, gave him a 
country holiday in the Spring to help him recuperate and 
continued to send him money. When in 1569 the Duke made 
his disastrous gamble to marry the captive Queen of Scots, 
Foxe impored him not to act precipitately. ‘There is no greater 
cunning in these days than to know whom a man may trust; 
examples you have enough within the compass of your own 
days... Remember, I pray you, the example of Mephibosheth, 
whereof I told you being young. . .’ Enmeshed in the Ridolfi 
Plot and condemned for treason, the Duke was visited in the 
Tower by his old master, and Foxe was with Dean Nowell on 
the scaffold when he was executed in June 1572. 18 

Ten years before, from Norfolk’s house in Aldgate, Foxe 
went every Monday to John Day’s, the printer, to oversee the 
production of the 1563 first English edition. This publication, 
dedicated to the Queen, made a tremendous impact. Its tide 
announced that Foxe had searched bishops’ registers as well as 

11 Martyrum Historia (Basle, 1563). 

18 Williams, Thomas Howard , 47-8, 164-5, 238, 253. 
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incorporated information provided by relatives of the martyrs. 
Many woodcuts, simple and sometimes crude, accounted for 
the book’s popularity, having much the same effect on readers 
as photographs showing atrocities in Northern Ireland or 
Cyprus on ourselves. The 1559 Latin version had been called 
by Bullinger ‘The Book of Martyrs of England’ and this des¬ 
cription soon supplanted the cumbrous full title in common 
parlance. The 1570 edition, running to two volumes, contained 
a special message ‘To all the professed friends and followers of 
the pope’s proceedings’—almost an ex cathedra reply to Pope 
Pius V’s bull deposing Elizabeth and absolving her subjects 
from their allegiance. Copies were required by Convocation to 
be placed in all collegiate churches. The third English edition 
in 1576 ran to 2008 folios, yet it was not until the 1583 version 
that Foxe included full details of the Marian persecution. 
This was the last edition to appear in his life-time, and in the 
next hundred years was to be reprinted five times. 14 The Acts 
and Monuments form the backbone of the Annals of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the Ecclesiastical Memorials edited by John Strype in 
the 1820s. Josiah Pratt’s eight volume edition was issued in 
1870. 

We cannot expect Foxe to be other than a prejudiced witness 
at times, even though his ideal was not to take upon himself ‘the 
part of the moral or the divine philosopher, to judge of things 
done, but only keep me within the compass of an historio¬ 
grapher.’ 15 Of course his testing of evidence was rudimentary 
and he was content to incorporate in his narrative information 
passed on by correspondents, without seeking for corrobora¬ 
tion, for he was essentially a compiler on a massive scale. We 
know that for the history of Lollardy he worked on the 
archiepiscopal Registers at Lambeth and searched Act Books 
in certain bishops’ registries. Modern research has done much 
to confirm the details of Foxe’s statements. As Professor A. G. 
Dickens has put it, ‘when all due reservations have been made, 

14 Later editions were issued in 1596, 1610,1632, 1641 and 1684. 

15 A. & M. VIII, 672. 
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it cannot sanely be maintained that Foxe falsified the mass of 
detailed and circumstantial evidence about early Tudor 
Lollardy 5 . 16 He is a less reliable guide when describing the 
Early Lutheran circle in Cambridge from about 1520 onwards 
—the ‘Little Germany 5 of Barnes, Bilney and the rest, though 
Grindal provided him with key facts about Cranmer. When 
we come to the martyrs of Mary’s reign Foxe is dealing with 
events still well-remembered and his papers include personal 
reminiscences sent to him, for instance those about Joscelyn 
Palmer, burnt at Newbury in July 1556. 17 It is, however, 
worth noting that although many passed to him corrigenda , he 
was not fond of revising what he had written, whereas he 
gladly used all addenda . One reads him for the incidents he 
relates, not for the vignettes of characters. 

He could not resist telling a good story and clearly added his 
own embellishments to the oral traditions—for instance, the 
incident when Grafton was printing the English Bible in Paris 
in 1538, and had to abandon his work from fear of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. ‘The Englishmen posted away as fast as they could to 
save themselves, leaving behind them all their bibles . . . and 
[would never have] recovered them, saving that the lieutenant 
criminal, having them delivered unto him in a place of Paris 
(like Smithfield) called Maulbert Place, was somewhat moved 
with covetousness and sold four great dry vats of them to a 
haberdasher to lap in caps, and these were bought again... .* 18 
So often Foxe is the only source for a particular story—for 
example the one about Cromwell memorising the entire Latin 
New Testament of Erasmus while travelling between England 
and Rome. 19 It cannot be disproved and it remains a splendid 
yam, though since his journey was undertaken for the people 
of Boston, Foxe’s birthplace, it is probably true. 20 Again, no 

18 The English Reformation (1964), 46. 

17 Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, ed. J. G. Nichols, Camden 
Soc. LXXVII (1859), 85 seq. 

18 See J. F. Mozley, Coverdale and His Bibles, 214 seq. 

18 A. & M. V, 363. 

20 See G. R. Elton, Reform and Renewal (1973), 34, 
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one should take too seriously the invented conversations he 
devised for readers* benefit, such as those between Henry VIII 
and Catherine Parr, though these were probably no wider of 
the mark than similar passages in, say, Polydore Vergil. 

Within three months of returning to England Foxe was 
ordained priest by Edmund Grindal, now Bishop of London, 
yet he had no benefice. It is inconceivable that Norfolk did not 
offer him the pick of the score of livings in his gift, but he was 
not interested in becoming a parish priest. He did not seek 
royal preferment by dedicating the 1563 edition of the Acts 
and Monuments to the Queen, whom he compared to Con¬ 
stantine, though almost at once she appointed him to the 
prebend of Shipton in Salisbury Cathedral, which he visited 
perhaps once a year. Soon he was adding his signature to the 
petition to Archbishop Parker, requesting him to respect the 
conscientious objections of those who refused to wear vest¬ 
ments, though he was to prove much more moderate in his 
attitude to the liturgy, ceremonies and discipline of the Church 
than many of his co-signatories, who came to form the Puritan 
wing of the Church. Foxe saw himself, rather, in the line of the 
friars preachers, living in the world and with the world as his 
parish. Read that delightful letter he wrote to Lawrence 
Humphrey, who had become elected President of Magdalen 
in 1561: ‘What do I hear? You to be the President of Magda¬ 
len? I am glad for your sake and that of the college. But why 
do I trifle thus and congratulate you, when I ought to re¬ 
proach you? Come now, tell me, my friend, have you really 
deserted your flock and order? Are you not ashamed to be a 
runaway, a renegade? You should have taken from me an 
example of greater consistency, for I remain still in the same 
rags and filth in which England received me on my return 
from Germany. I change not my degree nor order, which is 
that of the mendicant brothers, or if you will, the preaching 
brothers. You, too, were in this order, and perhaps were to be 
a good partner with us. But now you have left our company 
and gone up higher, riding, as they say, in a white chariot_ 
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Yet even as I write, your letter arrives, and shows me that my 
old Laurence still lives unchanged.’ 21 

In his Church History Thomas Fuller came to classify the 
Puritan clergy within the Church of England at the opening 
of Elizabeth’s reign as being one of two types—‘the fierce and 
fiery’ and ‘the mild and moderate’, and he firmly placed Foxe 
among the latter 22 ‘Moderate’ is a more suitable epithet than 
‘mild’ in his case, for mildness smacks of weakness, indifference 
even, whereas moderation implies a degree of compassion. 
With no vested interest in the Church of England, save for his 
modest prebend, Foxe would stand above the fray. Unlike a 
great many of the revenants from Zurich, Strasbourg and Basle, 
he held to the episcopal government of the Church and he 
never wavered over the royal supremacy. On the central 
doctrine of the Eucharist he applauded the via media of the 
1559 Prayer Book. In exile he had heard too many disputa¬ 
tions among the different Protestant persuasions, noting that 
‘factions fight with faction, hardly paying attention to the 
arguments of others. . . . Nothing seems to come out of it all’. 
There were controversies ‘even among brethren of the same 
congregation’, where the Eucharist should have been ‘the 
symbol of peace and harmony.’ In his Syllogisticon, from which 
I have just quoted, Foxe even appealed to Rome for give and 
take in this crucial matter, because the ‘unbroken communion 
of that internal charity can scarcely ever be restored while we 
quarrel so persistently ourselves.’ O, he cries, for the power of 
Orpheus* lute to call men back to ‘some condition of concord.’ 23 
Yet in the public debate following the presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment of the Admonition in 1572, to alter the rites and ceremon¬ 
ies of the Church and, indeed, to strike at the heart of its 
government and the nature of its ministry, both sides turned 
to Foxe, as if to Holy Writ, to add the weight of his judgement 
to their rival arguments. It was, I remind you, largely a 

,l Quoted by J. F. Mozley, John Foxe and His Book (1940), 66. 

« 1845 edn., IV, 328. 

88 Syllogisticon quoted by V. N. Olsen, op. cit. 140. 
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Cambridge controversy, between John Whitgift, master of 
Trinity, the future archbishop, and Thomas Cartwright, his 
successor as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, who had 
been deprived of both his chair and his fellowship at Trinity, 
yet it was much more than academic bickering. Cartwright 
chides Whitgift for not giving a precise citation to Foxe’s work 
and accuses him of not having read the Acts and Monuments . 
Then Whitgift answers him by giving chapter and verse. This 
did not satisfy Cartwright who retorted ‘I perceive you fear 
Mr. Foxe is an enemy to episcopal government’, and ‘you 
went about to corrupt him with praise’. Whitgift replied to 
this by saying, ‘ I think of Mr. Foxe as of one that I love and 
reverence; I will not utter all that I could, lest I should seem 
to flatter.’ 24 And so it went on. Foxe succeeded in retaining the 
respect of both men, and if he was nearer to Whitgift than to 
Cartwright, he was closer to Grindal than to either. As 
mediator, he said, he would strive so far as he were able ‘for 
public peace on either side in the community.’ 25 As he saw it 
‘one party holds on to authority and tradition and its right, 
like grim death; the other side opposes them, claiming that 
conscience alone should be obeyed, and they are determined 
to yield to no-one.’ Yet all men should ‘aim for the glory of 
Christ and loving concord in Him; not zealous for the victory 
of our party, but consulting the common good of the public 
church.’ 26 I have never come across moderation and mediacy 
put so well and so forcibly, even in our own days. Foxe saw his 
friend Grindal translated from York to Canterbury, surely an 
appointment that delighted him, but then the archbishop 
refused the royal command to arrest the prophesying move¬ 
ment, which his sovereign saw as a challenge to her supremacy 
and he was sequestered from his office, remaining in the 
shadows until his death. His successor was Whitgift and to him 
Foxe dedicated his last work, a Commentary on the Book of 


24 Ibid., 152-5. 

25 Ibid., 159. 

26 Mozley, John Foxe and His Book, 111-12. 
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Revelation. Understandably with the years~~Foxe’s views 
hardened and when his son Samuel was dismissed from 
Magdalen by the Puritan faction in the governing body he 
let fly: ‘. . . what turbulent genius has so inspired these 
factious Puritans that violated the laws of gratitude and prac¬ 
tise this monstrous tyranny against me and my son?’. Against 
Foxe himself, ‘because I prefer to follow moderation and 
public tranquility.’ 27 

This moderation made him ahead of most of his contempor¬ 
aries on the question of toleration. Persecution had always 
appalled him. Thinking of the burning of Servetus, he had 
made a plea for ‘brotherly love.’ ‘It is tyrannical to constrain 
by faggots,’ he had written to England from Basle in 1557. 
‘Consciences love to be taught and religion wants to teach. 
Moreover the most effective master-teacher is love.’ 28 In 1575 
he used all his influence to try and save the Dutch Anabaptists 
in London. ‘The nature of the Church is not to persecute with 
blood,’ he reminded the Privy Council. 29 Some have seen a 
strange inconsistency in the man whose original narrative, and 
subsequent revisions, of the suffering of the Protestants had 
provoked such intense hatred of Roman Catholicism, turning 
into a peace-maker. When the Jesuit Edmund Campion was 
sentenced to be burnt in England in 1581 Foxe spoke out for 
sanity and charity. His son Simeon subsequently said he could 
produce letters of his father ‘wherein he persuadeth the Lords 
and others, who then held the places of chiefest authority not 
to suffer Edmund Campion and his fellow conspirators to be 
put to death, nor to let that custom continue longer in the 
Kingdom, that death rather than some other punishment 
should be inflicted on the Popish offendors.’ 80 There are signs 
that Foxe’s intervention had some effect on the Queen. 

27 Ibid., 112. 

28 Ad Inclytos ac Praepotantes Angliae Proceres, Or dines & Status, totamque 
eius gentis Nobilitatem, pro Afflictis Fratribus Suoplicatio, 52-3. 

28 Olsen, op . ciL, 198, 205. 

30 Simeon Foxe, ‘Life of John Foxe* in the preface to A, & M. (1641 
edn). 
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Burghley and others wanted Campion to be tried and con¬ 
demned on the issue of religion under the new penal laws which 
had just come into force, but Elizabeth insisted that the indict¬ 
ment be within the scope of the old treasons statute, ‘for 
conspiracy to compass the death of the Queen and raise sedi¬ 
tion within the realm. 5 Accordingly the Jesuit was not burnt, 
but executed at Tyburn. This was not at all what Foxe had 
intended, but then he could not accept the stark fact that the 
bull Regnans in Excelsis , and the Draconian legislation it 
provoked, had made religious toleration even less of a political 
possibility than a decade earlier. 

Foxe discharged his ministry not through a cure of souls, 
but by his voluminous writings and his occasional sermons. 
So far as I can discover he never preached before the Queen, 
but he could always be relied upon to draw an eager audience 
to Paul’s Cross and, at a time when sermons preached at the 
cross were so often the equivalent of ministerial broadcasts, 
John Foxe did not flinch from saying unpalatable things. In 
the aftermath of the Northern Rebellion (though before Pope 
Pius V 5 s bull had been published in England), Foxe in a Good 
Friday sermon appealed to Catholic recusants for Christian 
unity—‘so that you and we may agree and consent together in 
one religion and truth in Christ Jesus. 581 Seeing the terrible 
effects of the plague on the poor people of London he appealed 
at Paul’s Cross to the city merchants to give alms on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale: ‘My suit is for the poor, not for one poor man 
or two, but for all the whole poverty in general of this city.’ 82 
A third sermon I would have you notice—again with an 
ecumenical theme—is the address he gave at the baptism of a 
converted Jew. Sir Francis Walsingham had been too poorly 
to attend the service and asked Foxe to repeat the sermon for 
him privately in his house. 88 

The man ‘most averse to controversy 5 as he came to describe 

81 Olsen, op. cit 118. 

32 A Sermon of Christ Crucified (reprinted, 1831). 

38 Olsen, op. cit., 173. 
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himself, the peace-maker between Anglican and Presbyterian, 
who even offered an olive branch to Rome, saw his efforts fail 
and his words unheeded. The ideal of unity, so dear to the 
Queen, with a national church sufficiendy comprehensive in 
its doctrines to satisfy the spiritual requirements of all sorts and 
conditions of men, had in Foxe’s last seventeen years broken 
down, with the resurgence of recusancy under the seminary 
priests and the break-away from the establishment of militant 
Puritans. Even were I competent, I have no time here to 
discuss the significance of Foxe’s theological works as such, his 
eschatological oudook or his expertise in the strange ways of 
Biblical numerology. I have no more than hinted at his place 
in the broad Humanist-Erasmian tradition, but have con¬ 
centrated on his work as martyrologist and of the stance he 
took on some vital issues of the day. If I have persuaded you 
that here was a remarkably independent thinker, whose 
relationship both to the teaching of the Continental Reformers 
and to the Elizabethan divines was unique, then you will want 
to read J. F. Mozley’s important study John Foxe and His Book, 
published in 1940, and also a very recent study John Foxe and 
the Elizabethan Church by an American scholar, Professor V. 
Norskov Olsen, who is more concerned with Foxe’s theology 
than his Acts and Monuments . I have been much indebted to 
both these detailed studies. John Foxe was one of the great 
worthies of Tudor England and when he died a link with the 
past was broken. As his own son Simeon tells us, ‘Upon the 
report of his death the whole city lamented, honouring the 
small funeral which was made for him with the concourse of 
a great multitude of people, and in no other fashion of mourn¬ 
ing, than as if among so many, each man had buried his own 
father or his own brother.’ I can suggest no subsequent English 
religious leader, and certainly no historian, who has been held 
in similar respect. 
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